OLD ELIZABETH 
By HUGH WALPOLE 


THE Hargreaves lived at No. 4 Montpellier Square, Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Hargreaves was a widower, and he had one 
son, Philip, aged thirty-two, and a daughter, Margaret, 
thirty. They were all three of them tall, big-boned, fair, 
and silent. Although they lived in Edinburgh, they were 
not Scotch, but came from the English Lake District 
near Keswick, and although they were North Country 
people, they had some of that reticence and reserve which 
an Englishman so often develops in Scotland, as though 
he had not forgotten that he was within the gates of his 
ancient enemies. 

Mr. Hargreaves, whose business had been something 
to do with textiles, was now retired, and his two great 
interests in life were in prints and golf. ‘To look at the big, 
broad-shouldered, sandy-haired man with the rather dour, 
expressionless face and the big, clumsy hands, you would 
never have supposed that he could look so tenderly upon 
his Leperes and Hadens when he took them out of their 
solander boxes, but he would say grimly that prints were 
his only weakness, and indeed it was hard to detect any 
other. His son and daughter were as dour as himself. 
The girl was tender-hearted enough, but her mother 
having died when she was only a small child, she had been 
brought up in the grim companionship of her two men folk, 
and had learned long ago that enthusiasm and emotion 
and sentiment were weaknesses that didn’t belong to the 
Hargreaves. Philip, the boy, was in some business con- 
nected with insurance, and you’d have said that that busi- 
ness was his god. He showed no symptoms of interest in 
anything clse whatever. He spoke very little at any time, 
but when he did speak, it was to the effect that the business 
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was doing this, that or the other, and if it did badly, he 
just shut his mouth and looked like a graven image, and if 
it did well, he went out and played golf with his father, 
although he cared very little for the game. 

The house, like other houses, resembled the people who 
lived init. It was thick and gray, standing at a corner of 
the Square, beaten upon by all the winds of Edinburgh, 
and what winds those can be any one who has stayed in 
Edinburgh for even a week will know. Within, the house 
was scrupulously neat; everything was in its place, no 
picture hung crooked on its cord, no rug turned up a 
friendly corner, no newspaper slipped to the floor and rested 
there in happy déshabillé. On the walls hung some of 
Mr. Hargreaves’ choicest prints, but even such charming, 
intimate, personal things as Whistler’s ‘Little Mast,” 
or Rembrandt’s ‘‘Three Cottages,” or Bone’s “Clare 
Market” seemed to lose their personality in those rooms. 
The furniture was splendid and massive and impersonal. 
You never heard any one singing in the house or laughing 
or crying, it was the abode of decorous, sensible, honest 
living into which the emotions dared not break. 

Margaret Hargreaves, who was pretty in a fair, large, 
smooth way and might have been married if men had not 
been afraid of her, approached more nearly to emotion in 
her attention to the servant question than in any other of 
her day-by-day experiences. It was no light matter to 
run that house as it ought to be run, and every one knows 
what modern servants are. Scottish servants are better 
than most, but they are independent of mind and body: 
the old ones are apt to be proud and haughty and intoler- 
ant of rebuke, and the young ones, as the world over to- 
day, want holidays and fun and constant change of occupa- 
tion. They were accustomed to sober, honest, God-fearing 
families in Edinburgh, but also to Scottish humor and 
democratic good-fellowship. They found often enough 
that the Hargreaves’ atmosphere of almost inhuman de- 
tachment was almost more than they could bear, and al- 
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though the Hargreaves’ wages were good and the work was 
not over severe, they were always departing on one ground 
or another. Margaret could not understand why they 
would not stay, and the servants themselves frequently 
could not understand. They had excellent bedrooms, 
admirable food, and plenty of leisure, but they disliked 
Mr. Hargreaves Senior’s eye, and the way Mr. Hargreaves 
Junior would brush past them as though they were chairs 
or tables. 

Mr. Hargreaves sometimes complained to his daughter 
that he could not understand why it was that Margaret 
could not keep servants, and he would threaten to bring 
in a housekeeper, but of course he never did. He was 
proud of Margaret in his heart, but he would have been 
covered with shame had he allowed her to perceive it. 

Old Elizabeth would never have entered the house had 
not Margaret on a certain occasion been in desperate 
difficulty. There was to be a little dinner party to some 
business friends, and of course the housemaid, irritated by 
some quick, sharp rebuke from Mr. Hargreaves, had left 
in a temper that very afternoon. Margaret, in despair, 
had run round to the servants’ agency in George Street 
with the hope of finding something temporary that would 
do. What she did find was Elizabeth. On the face of it, 
Elizabeth was absurd. She was well over sixty, a little, 
thin woman of no physique, and confessed at once, witha 
pathetic eagerness to be honest, that she was a little deaf. 
She looked a very decent old woman sitting there in the 
agency, clad in rather faded black and wearing an old- 
fashioned black hat that was a good deal too large for 
her small, wrinkled face. Margaret found to her surprise 
that she was English: what she was doing in Edinburgh 
she didn’t explain; her last place had been at York. 

“T am very strong, mum,” she said in a thin, bright 
voice that had something lively, but distant and remote, in 
it, like anote onaspinet. ‘‘ You mightn’t think it to look 
at me, but Iam every bit as strong as was thirty years ago. 


me 
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There’s nothing wrong with me except my deafness, and 
I don’t think you'll find that much of a trouble, because 
you’ve a nice, clear voice, mum, if you don’t mind my 
saying so.” 

She was scrupulously clean, and if any one in this world 
ever looked honest to the core, she did. Her face, too, had 
a nice, ruddy-brown color that spoke of good health and 
good temper. She was trembling with eagerness to be en- 
gaged, and Margaret, who was in real truth soft-hearted 
and even a little sentimental, engaged her. 

The little woman’s face was all smiles. ‘I’m sure you'll 
be satisfied, miss,’’ she said, having suddenly discovered 
apparently that Margaret was not married. “I’m not 
afraid of any amount of work, and I never fall sick.” 

“What are you doing up here in Edinburgh?”’ Margaret 
asked her. 

The old, wrinkled face saddened. ‘‘My husband died 
six months ago here,” she said. ‘“‘I left my last place and 
came to be with him here; it seems to me more homelike 
now than anywhere else.” 

She went off to her lodging to fetch her things. 

She could not be said to be a great success at the dinner 
that night. She was nervous, of course, and so eager to 
please that she confused the young parlor maid, appeared 
at the door at the wrong moments, and was heard loudly to 
exclaim to herself on one occasion, 

“Dear, dear, I shouldn’t have done that, I shouldn’t 
have done that!” 

Mr. Hargreaves raised his eyebrows in ironic question 
to his daughter once or twice during the meal, and when the 
guests had gone, Philip said to his sister, 

““My dear Margaret, where did you find that old 
scarecrow?” 

Margaret, who had been worried by the evening, replied 
with more impatience than any Hargreaves was expected 
to show. ‘It’s all very well, Philip, for you to talk, but if 
you had the running of this house, you would be at your 
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wits’ end. It’s more your and father’s fault than mine. 
Yes, father, it’s all very well to look at me like that, but 
why did you choose the very day we’re giving a party to 
be rude to Alice?” 

Mr. Hargreaves, standing in front of the fire with his 
hands in his pockets, answered quietly. ‘‘Rude to Alice, 
my dear — what do you mean?” 

“Well, you know you were. You spoke to her about the 
hot water or something; she said your manner to her was 
most insulting. You know they won’t stand it up here. 
It’s easy to be polite to them.” 

Philip laughed. “If I were in their place,” he said, “I 
would not bother about politeness. I would want a decent 
room to sleep in, good food, time to myself, decent wages, 
and to be allowed to do my work in peace. If they don’t 
get those things here, Margaret, then it’s your fault.” 

“They do get them,” she answered irritably, ‘ but they’re 
flesh and blood just as we are, and they want to be treated 
like human beings. It isn’t a case of master and servant 
any more, these days; we are all working together under the 
same roof at our different jobs. There is something in- 
human about us,” she burst out. ‘‘How many real friends 
do we ever make here? You've been here for years, Philip, 
and you haven’t an intimate friend in the place.” 

Father and son looked at her with surprise; she was 
nearer tears than they had ever seen her before; there was 
a dangerous threat of emotion in the air. They were all 
frightened by it, and avoided it skilfully. 

That little conversation that evening marked something 
of a crisis in the family. They were not accustomed to 
thinking very much about one another, but after that even- 
ing they began considering one another furtively, and from 
that consideration Margaret at least passed to thoughts 
about their life in Edinburgh and why it wasn’t more 
satisfactory, why there wasn’t more warmth and color and 
friendship in it. The funny old woman now in the house 
had some effect on her. She was, of course, to be there 
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but a week or two, until somebody else should be found, 
but this was quite plainly not her own idea. 

On the morning following the dinner party Margaret 
went up to Elizabeth’s room to see that she had everything 
she wanted, and in spite of herself was touched by the 
things Elizabeth had arranged there. On the chest of 
drawers, in a large, very ugly plush frame, was a photo- 
graph of Elizabeth’s departed husband, the late Mr. 
Cummings. He was a neat, timid, pathetic-looking little 
man in his photograph, staring forward anxiously as though 
he were begging the photographer not to be unkind to him. 
There was something very attractive about his face, 
Margaret thought; he looked a kind, little old man, and 
Elizabeth must miss him very much. There were also 
a couple of large sea-shells, a green plush box with a colored 
photograph of Brighton in the middle of it, and a small 
photograph in a neat, black frame of a thin, wizened- 
looking little baby holding a toy horse. 

“You see, mum,” Elizabeth commented rather nerv- 
ously, “I wanted to have a few of my things about me, 
and I do hope that you don’t mind.” . 

“Mind!” said Margaret gently. ‘No, of course not. 
Was that your husband?” 

“Yes, it was,’ said Elizabeth, ““—or is, I should 
properly say, because he’s up in heaven now, looking just 
the same and a lot brighter than he was in those last weeks 
when he was so poorly.” 

“And was that your baby?” Margaret asked. 

“Yes, miss.” Elizabeth paused fora moment. ‘One 
year old and three days when it died. That’s thirty years 
ago now, and I never had another. It was a sweet little 
thing, and my John was terribly set on it. He did love 
children and was always running after his nephews and 
nieces. Well, well,” she smiled brightly, ‘‘I’ve a lot to be 
thankful for, the Lord knows; things are always turning 
up, miss, in a way you wouldn’t believe. There I was 
yesterday, feeling rather down-hearted I won’t deny, and 
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you come along and offer me a place that’s just the sort of 
home I was looking for. Why, miss,” she glanced proudly 
around her room, “I can settle down here perfectly; it 
reminds me more than any place I’ve been in since, of the 
room I had when I was quite a girl and was Lady Dun- 
thorpe’s maid. Of course, that was the old Lady Dun- 
thorpe, she’s been dead many a year, and the present 
Lady Dunthorpe’s a bit flighty, they tell me. But there, 
one mustu’t believe what one hears, and anyway I must 
be getting on with my work.” 

And with a little smile of a confiding but entirely un- 
presuming kind she hurried off. 

No, this was not at all what Margaret had intended. 
She had made it perfectly plain to the old thing, when she 
engaged her, that this was only to be a temporary affair, 
until she found some one better suited. How could any 
one so old and feeble as Elizabeth expect to do her duties 
efficiently? That was a house in which everything must 
be in perfect order, absolute punctuality was insisted on, 
and of course, an old thing like that would be always late 
with everything; the stairs alone would be too much for 
her. But here came surprise number one. Elizabeth was 
punctuality in person; from the moment when she brought 
Mr. Hargreaves his morning tea at half-past seven, to the 
carrying in of the whiskey and soda-water at ten o’clock 
in the evening, everything was up to time. 

It was, indeed, like many other Edinburgh houses of the 
old type, a terrible place for stairs, a thin, bony house with 
many floors. Elizabeth climbed them as though they were 
nothing at all, and if her knees ached, she never said any- 
thing to anybody about it. 

Surprise number two, that she got on astonishingly well 
with the other servants. Margaret had never before 
known such peace downstairs, and the other servants 
stayed as they had never done. 

Surprise number three was a little more confusing in its 
results than the other two. This was that Elizabeth in- 
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sisted on considering the Hargreaves family as the most 
amiable, sentimental, and even emotional persons that she 
had ever yet encountered. When she had been with them 
several weeks, she astonished Margaret by saying to her; 

“Do you know, Miss Margaret, what’s the matter with 
your father?” 

“Matter with my father?” repeated Margaret aston- 
ished. ‘I didn’t know anything was the matter with him. 
He’s particularly well just now.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean his health, Miss Margaret,”’ Eliza- 
beth answered almost scornfully. “It’s his good nature 
I’m meaning. He’s always thinking of others. He can’t 
see any one unhappy without its upsetting him.” 

“He is very good-natured,’ agreed Margaret who, 
loving her father, had yet never considered him in that 
light before. 

“Why, only yesterday,” continued Elizabeth, ‘I said 
something to him about Mary” (Mary was the parlor- 
maid) “‘and the bad dreams she keeps having, and he was 
terribly concerned. I wasn’t thinking of worrying him 
about it, but hie takes everybody’s troubles as though they 
were His, own.’ 

She said to Philip one day: “Now, Mr. Philip, just you 
give me that other suit of clothes of yours; there’s a spot or 
two I noticed. I know you don’t want to give it to me lest 
you should be making extra trouble. You think of others 
too much, sir, if I may say so.” 

And she confided to Margaret: “I do like to hear Mr. 
Philip’s laugh. Indeed, miss, this is the most cheerful 
house I ever was in.” 

In any case she stayed. Her busy little figure could be 
seen hurrying up and down the house at all hours of the 
day. It was true that she made mistakes, that she forgot 
things, that she didn’t always hear when she was spoken 
to, and in the very impetuosity of her good will went 
sometimes too far, but these things could be forgiven her; 
she had become an institution. 
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When she had been with them about three years, she 
caught a bad cold. She was forced very much against her 
own wish to go to bed, and there she was fora week. This 
was terrible to her. She could be seen sitting up in bed, 
very neat and tidy, her gray hair parted, a shawl over her 
shoulders, large spectacles on the end of her nose, reading 
her Bible, but beneath this outward calm there was a de- 
sperate sense that the whole of the household was going to 
ruin without her; that the other servants were all over the 
place; and she would lie there straining her ears for sounds, 
hearing imaginary plates crash to the ground, and sniffing 
with terrible distress meals overcooked and all kinds of 
possible conflagrations. 

She pulled through and came downstairs again, but it 
was obvious to every one that she was not as she had been. 
She was much deafer than before, she could not see very 
well in spite of her spectacles, and, do what she would, her 
knees failed her at the stairs. What a panic there must 
have been then in her old heart! This was her last place, 
and she knewit. She had not a penny in the whole world 
besides what she earned, she had not a friend anywhere, 
ner relations had long forgotten her, she was prouder than 
Lucifer. She could not but know that she was now not up 
to her work; she must have risen on those cold, dark Edin- 
burgh mornings with an agonizing fear lest some catas- 
trophe should occur before the night. She was passion- 
ately eager that they should not discover her increasing 
deafness; she pretended to hear when she did not, and gave 
the most surprising answers to unexpected questions. 

One day she dropped a valuable piece of china and broke 
it, and it seemed to her that the end of the world had come. 
On this occasion a surprising thing occurred. The parlor- 
maid, Mary, who was an ordinary, phlegmatic, not very 
imaginative girl, went to Margaret and said that she her- 
self had broken it. Elizabeth, of course, instantly told 
the truth, and then went up to her room and, for the first 
time in the Hargreaves’ household, cried bitterly. 


% 
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Margaret, who had changed considerably during the 
last three years, did not know what todo. How could they 
turn the old woman out? And yet things could not go on 
as they were. It was true that her father and brother had 
become quite fond of the old thing, but a servant was a 
servant to them, and Margaret perceived that her father 
was growing more and more irritated as the days passed 
and unpunctuality and disorder increased. 

“Look here, Margaret,’ he said to his daughter one 
evening, ‘‘what are you going to do about your precious 
Elizabeth? She’s past her work, doesn’t hear a word I say. 
Besides that, it’s positive cruelty to force her up and down 
these stairs; she’s got to go.” 

Margaret’s heart sank. She was surprised at her own 
feeling. It was as though some sudden misfortune had 
happened to herself; it was as though she had to lose un- 
expectedly some one who was near and dear to her. She 
had not a great deal of imagination, but in a flash of vision 
she saw the house without Elizabeth, lacking some vital, 
friendly quality that had come into it with her presence. 
That did not mean that she had not been irritated by 
Elizabeth over and over again, that she had not herself 
said many times lately, ‘Yes, she must go, she must go, 
she’s ruining the house.’’ But when her father spoke, it 
was as though the old woman had come into the room and 
stood there with her funny little body, her thin, hard- 
worked hands folded in front of her, and her old, wrinkled 
face raised up beseechingly to hers. 

“That’s all very well, father,” she said. ‘I realize it as 
clearly as you, but what are we to do? She has no home, 
no friends, no money. She'll never get another place. 
She’s proud and won’t take charity. We can’t turn her 
right adrift.” 

He frowned. “Well,” he said, “things can’t go on as 
they are.” 

Then, a week later, the catastrophe occurred. 

One morning Mr. Hargreaves came abruptly out of his 
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study and turned toward the staircase. At that very 
moment, by an unhappy chance, Elizabeth had rested for 
a moment a scuttle full of coal at the foot of the staircase. 
She was talking to herself, ‘‘ Now just a moment, my dear, 
and I’ll have you up the stairs as right as rain,” but un- 
fortunately Mr. Hargreaves ran straight into the coal- 
scuttle, gave his leg a sharp and very unpleasant jar, and 
tumbled forward on to the staircase. He rose in a fury; 
nothing can rouse the temper more quickly than that 
sharp, sudden pain of the shin bone. 

Elizabeth, not seeing exactly what had occurred, 
hurried foward with an “Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” and he 
turned full upon her. 

“Do you see what you’ve done?” he shouted at her, 
pointing to the coal scattered on the carpet. ‘‘What do 
you go and leave a thing like that there for?” 

He was nursing his leg with one hand as he spoke; the 
pain was very sharp. “ Didn’t know you had left it there, 
I suppose! The fact is you’re past your work and have 
been for a long time. I’m afraid you'll have to leave us; 
you’ve done well, you are a good worker, and it ‘sn’t your 
fault that this house is too much for you. Miss Margaret 
will speak to you about it.” 

And so he went hopping up the stairs. 

The blow had fallen. She stood there gazing about her, 
then fell down on her knees and began in a fumbling sort 
of way to put some of the bigger pieces of coal back in the 
scuttle. A tear trickled down one cheek, and she brushed 
it impatiently with the back of her hand, leaving a smudgy 
mark of coal there. This was the end, the end of her life. 

It need not have been the end had it not been for the 
Hargreaves character, which was such that as a thing was 
said so it remained. By the time he had reached the next 
floor the pain in his leg had greatly diminished, and he was 
already repentant, but the matter was done; no Har- 
greaves could go back on his word. 

“‘T am very sorry, Margaret,” he said five minutes later. 


« 
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“T’ve given your Elizabeth notice; couldn’t stand her in- 
competence any longer. Deal with her generously, won’t 
you?” 

Deal with her generously! Here was one of those oc- 
casions when people who live together and love one another 
very dearly have a sudden impulse of real and almost pas- 
sionate hatred. Treat her generously! The men of her 
family were hard, mean, grasping creatures; Margaret 
hated the lot of them. Again she felt as though some 
tragic loss had occurred in her own life; she would have 
gone, had years of training not prevented her, and put her 
arms round the old woman and kissed her. But Elizabeth 
needed no sentimental pity. When Margaret spoke to 
her, she looked at her bravely and said in a tone of almost 
casual matter-of-fact: 

“Your father is wrong, Miss Margaret, if he thinks I 
can’t manage the work of the house, but he knows what he 
wants, and he must have his way. I shouldn’t wonder if 
he wasn’t thinking of me a little, too, fancying that these 
stairs tire me more than they do.” 

“And what wil] you do; where will you. go?”’ Margaret 
asked. 

“Oh, I’m all right Miss Margaret,”’ Elizabeth answered 
quite gaily. “I’ve a little apartment I’ve been keeping 
with the things that I had when I was marricd. I'll be 
very comfortable indeed, thank you, miss.” 

And so she went off in her black hat too big for her, 
and her shiny tin box,.in which, of course, was the photo 
of Mr. Cummings deceased, the two sea-shells, the plush 
present from Brighton, and the baby with the toy horse. 

Margaret was unhappy and uneasy as she had never 
been before. The thought of Elizabeth would not let her 
rest. She seemed also to be on strange, new terms with 
her brother and father; she felt that they had both of them 
been in this affair callous and unkind. They made no 
inquiries about the old woman, and her father offered no 
suggestion of helping her out with money. It was true 
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that Elizabeth was proud, but still something might have 
been arranged. Margaret was disappointed in her family; 
she knew that they were unsentimental and hated to show 
their feelings, but in this present case the old woman had 
seemed, Margaret thought, to pervade the whole house 
with her presence. She had fancied sometimes, during 
these three years, fantastic as the idea might be, that old 
Elizabeth had affected her father and brother. Philip 
had fallen into the habit of laughing with the old woman, 
chaffing with her and listening to her stories, and Margaret 
had thought on one or two occasions that she had heard her 
father laughing in a way most unusual to him. And then 
that they should let her go without a word to absolute 
penury and friendlessness! No, Margaret was not proud 
of her men. 

Very soon her conscience would not let her rest, and she 
hunted Elizabeth out. When she arrived at the room at 
last, down the hill in Leith Walk, she was agreeably sur- 
prised. The room was small, it was true, but it was very 
much better furnished than she had expected. There were 
cheerful things about, including, of course, the two sea- 
shells and the plush box, and there was a large bowl filled 
with fresh flowers. Moreover Elizabeth herself was in 
excellent spirits and looking very well. She was no more 
the servant, but a very independent old lady wearing a lace 
cap, her spectacles on the end of her nose, and a very 
handsome and certainly expensive white shawl over her 
shoulders. Margaret, in fact, felt to her surprise rather 
as though she had come to call on an elderly and very 
respectable relation. She sat down, refused tea, then most 
tactfully explained how glad she was to see Elizabeth so 
comfortable, and asked her if there was anything more 
that she needed. 

“Well, no, Miss Margaret,” Elizabeth said, “I can’t say 
that there is. I am very comfortable indeed, thank you. 
Of course, I missed the work at first, but there’s a lot of 
knitting to be done, and I do my own little bits of shop- 
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ping and such like, and I’ve a friend or two comes in to see 
me: 

Margaret was surprised at that. She had thought that 
the old lady hadn’t a friend in the place. She was alto- 
gether very greatly relieved; she did not feel now nearly so 
guilty. She stayed a long time, Elizabeth had so many 
amusing stories of past days, former mistresses, pictures of 
an old world now dead and gone. 

“T will come and see you next week,” Margaret said as 
she stood up to go. “‘Is there any day that you prefer?” 

“Well, Thursday afternoon’s a good day,” Elizabeth 
said. ‘‘I’ve a friend comes to sce me on Tuesdays, and 
Saturday’s busy like; come on Thursday, Miss Margaret, 
do.” 

She came on the following Thursday, and many Thurs- 
days after that, and soon it became quite the regular thing 
for her to spend an hour there. She brought flowers and 
things to eat, and Elizabeth was always delighted, but 
there was no sense at all of benefits conferred; the rela- 
tion of mistress and servant was quite gone. 

Those weekly visits did the girl all the good in the world; 
she caught from old Elizabeth’s spirit a sense of kindliness 
and good humor, of courage and optimism, that was now 
become part of her own character. She looked at life 
differently, and soon somebody detected in her this new 
spirit, and new possibilities of fresh happiness opened in 
front of her. Old Elizabeth soon guessed this, asked her 
questions, and in a short time became her principal 
confidante. : 

All this time Margaret was puzzled by the things that 
she found in Elizabeth’s room, by the comfort and ease of 
everything. The old lady must have been false in that at 
least; she must have saved in the past; there must be a 
stocking well filled in some corner. 

Then one fine spring afternoon somebody asked a ques- 
tion, and Margaret answered it in the affirmative. Happy 
as she had never been in her life before, and almost dizzy 
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with her happiness, she hurried round to Elizabeth to tell 
her. She opened the door without knocking and then 
stood transfixed. There, on the chair close to the old lady, 
was seated her brother reading the newspaper aloud, while 
Elizabeth sat there knitting, nodding her head once and 
again to what she heard. 

“Philip!” Margaret cried. 

He sprang to his feet, confused, blushing like a boy. 

“But you!” she exclaimed, moving into the room. “I 
hadn’t an idea.” 

“And you,” he answered laughing, dropping the paper. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” she asked. 

He mumbled something, then stammered, ‘‘ Well, if 
you must know, I thought you’d laugh.” 

Ehzabeth, very much at her ease, said, looking up at 
them as though they were her own children: ‘‘ Yes, and 
he’s been coming once a week just as you have, Miss 
Margaret. He asked me not to say anything, and so, of 
course, I didn’t. Very kind he’s been, reading me the 
news, very kind indeed.” 

She laughed at both of them. 

Philip was quite sulky; he would scarcely speak a word 
to her on the way home, and she didn’t tell him her own 
fine secret. Only he implored her again and again: 

“You won’t tell father, will you, Margaret? He’d 
think me such a fool, but she’s a nice old woman. Upon 
my soul I’m getting quite fond of her; she’s so amusing, 
got such a lot of funny stories — but you won't tell father, 
will you?” | 

“And I suppose it’s you who have been giving her all 
those fine things,” she asked him. 

‘“‘Oh, nothing very much,” he answered, more confused 
than ever. “Just once and again something I thought 
she’d like.” 

And there began between them from that moment an 
entirely new relationship. They wondered, indeed, that 
they could have lived all those years together and known 
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each other so little. There were so many things in Philip’s 
character that Margaret had never suspected; they had 
jokes together now, and intimacies and secrets. Mar- 
garet’s engagement was announced; her father gave his 
consent with a reluctance, with that same dry terror of emo- 
tion, that always secmed to keep him apart from the rest 
of the world. He was most certainly a lonely man, and 
Margaret, now that she was going off into this splendid 
new life of her own, felt a great tenderness for him, a long- 
ing to get close to him, but she was afraid just as she had 
always been. 

One stormy afternoon in the early autumn, when the 
rain was being driven round the*gray corners by a proper 
Edinburgh wind, Margaret whispered to Philip! 

“What an awful afternoon! Let’s go and see Eliza- 
beth.” 

“All right,” he whispered back to her, looking with 
a sort of humorous conspirator’s air across at their father, 
who was at the other side of the room. ‘‘I can’t be free 
till four; will it be all nght then?” 

“Perfectly,” she said. ‘‘That will just suit me.” 

She fought her way through the rain, met her brother at 
the top of the Walk. They battled down the hill together, 
up the stairs, and with a cry of “‘Ilere we are again, Eliza- 
beth,” burst open the door. 

The door banged to behind them, and then they had to 
cling to each other to recover from their amazement. In 
that same chair that they both knew so well, looking as 
though he had spent the whole of his life there, reading the 
newspaper aloud just as they had both done, was their 
father. He had been caught, you would have supposed, in 
the very act of some terrible and heinous crime. He did 
not move, he only stared at them, then jumped to his feet 
with an angry ‘‘ Well, I’m damned.” 

Elizabeth was entirely unmoved. She went on with her 
knitting, only remarking quietly to the world in general, 
“Well, it had to happen sometime, didn’t it?” Then, 
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turning to the confused man, “I told you you’d be found 
out, sir; it wasn’t natural to keep it from your own 
children.” 

There was nothing to be said; he had been going there, 
of course, from the very beginning and been giving her 
things, reading to her, listening to her stories, laughing 
with her, enjoying himself, it may be, as he enjoyed him- 
self nowhere else. No, there was nothing to be said. 

Afterward the three of them walked away together, and 
an odd walk home it was. It was of no use for him to put 
up the barriers again; he had been found out, and in his 
turn had discovered them, also. ‘They were all in the 
family guilty together. 

“Well, you see,” he explained at dinner that night, 
“it was all my fault giving her notice like that. To tell 
you the truth, I got quite fond of the old thing while she 
was here. I suppose you think,” turning round fiercely 
upon his son and daughter, ‘‘that I’ve got no natural feel- 
ings. Well, if you do, I dare say it’s my own fault. That 
old woman’s got more sense of fun in her than all the rest 
of you put together.” 

They had the merriest evening of their lives upstairs 
that night. As Margaret was on her way to bed, along the 
silent passage she seemed to see a little figure flitting, and 
a humorous, almost teasing, little voice seemed to whisper 
in her ear, 

“You wanted showing to one another and there was 
nobody but myself to do it.” 


HUGH WALPOLE 


An American writer, Charles Hanson Towne, meeting Hugh 
Walpole in London during the last years of the World War, 
described him as a young man having a “strong, lusty, boyish 
face, with eyes a little vague behind big tortoise-shell glasses; 
the kind of man you would be sure to pick out in any gather- 
ing.” Although ten years have brought their toll of experience 
and physical change since then, they have brought to Hugh 
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Walpole no ageing of the spirit; he is youthful still in his zest for 
life, his devotion to an ideal of beauty, his passionate enthrone- 
ment of courage as the primal virtue. He was born in New 
Zealand in 1884, and educated at King’s School, Canterbury, 
England, and at Cambridge University. After several years 
spent in journalistic work in London, he was enabled through 
the remarkable success of his fifth novel, Fortitude, to devote 
himself entirely to writing. War service in Russia occupied 
nim until 1918. Since then he has lived in Keswick, England, 
in the beautiful Wordsworth country, and has written novels 
which place him high in rank among English writers. He is 
primarily a novelist rather than a writer of short stories, and 
likes to bind together even his stories by some common back- 
ground or basic idea. Two such collections of stories are The 
Golden Windmill and The Thirteen Travellers. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 


1. There is a fairy tale about the magic touch which be- 
stowed power to look beneath the physical exterior and 
into the soul. Perhaps Old rlizabeth had felt this magic; 
perhaps, because of this, she could read the unselfish im- 
pulses behind the surly, uncommunicative exterior of the 
elder Mr. Hargreaves. Faith is the key which unlocks 
the secret places of our souls. We all want to be believed 
in; let a friend but say, “How splendidly you carry your- 
self!’ and at once we throw back our shoulders and affect 
a more soldierly stride. How do the last words of the 
story emphasize this thought? 

2. A house usually expresses the personality of those who 
live in it. How does Mr. Walpole suggest this in his de- 
scription of the Hargreaves home in Montpellier Square? 
Find in this or other stories good bits of description such 
as “a thin, bony house with many floors.” 

3. In which other stories in this collection do we notice “ the 
reticence and reserve” of the Englishman? Why was it 
that servants in the Hargreaves family “were always de- 
parting on one ground or another?”’ Were they not well 
treated? How did it happen that Old Elizabeth stayed 
on? Had Margaret intended this? Can you explain 
what prompted Mary, the parlormaid, “ to take upon her- 
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self the blame for the broken china?” Note that Mary was 
“‘an ordinary, phlegmatic, not very imaginative girl.” 

4. After Elizabeth leaves the Hargreaves, let us imagine that 
an old friend comes to visit her, one who had also been 
Lady Dunthorpe’s maid in England. Write in narrative 
or dramatic form the account of her visit. Have Eliza- 
beth tell her of the three members of the Hargreaves fam- 
ily and of their secret visits to her. If you choose the 
dramatic form, note in your stage directions the descrip- 
tion of Old Elizabeth’s room. What treasures has she 
brought with her? Where are they placed? Give direc: 
tions also for her costume and for that of her visitor. 


Other Short Stories by Hugh Walpole: 
Mr. Oddy Major Wilbrahan 
Miss Finchley’s Hour The Thirteen Travellers 
The Girl Who Was Herself The Golden Scarecrow 
Bachelors Jeremy 


